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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN INDIANA 
AND KENTUCKY.^ 

BY F. W. PUTNAM. 

The following abstract of a special Report, made to the Trustees 
of the Museum conveys a general idea of the articles obtained and 
the conditions under which they were collected. Facilities were 
extended, in the explorations in Indiana, by the State Geologist, 
Professor Cox. While in Kentucky my connection with the Geo- 
logical Survey, under Professor Shaler, secured extra facilities for 
the explorations there. 

Several stone implements were collected from within the walls 
of the ancient stone and earth fortification on the Ohio River, 
near Charlestown, Indiana. This fortification has been described 
in detail by Professor Cox in his last Annual Report as State 
Geologist of Indiana, and consists of very extensive walls of 
stone laid without cement. At one place, on the side facing 
Fourteen Mile Creek, the wall is about seventy-five feet high, 
extending for some distance and filling a gap in the natural 
precipice on that side. Several fragments of flint arrowpoints 
were picked up within this enclosure, and Capt. Sam. C. Rucker, 
who lives near the fort, presented me with a few perfect imple- 
ments he had found within the walls. 

Another similar fortification was examined at Deputy, Indiana, 
and will be fully described by Professor Cox, in his next Report. 
The principal wall here was several hundred feet in length and was 
doubtless, originally, several feet in height. A singular stone 
mound, or monument, was also examined near Lexington, Indi- 
ana, but nothing that could be brought away was found at either 
of these last mentioned places. A large Refuse Circle, about four 
hundred feet in diameter, near Lexington, Indiana, proved to be 
unlike anything I had seen before, and from the abundance of 
split bones of animals, fragments of pottery, etc., found in the 
narrow ridge forming the circle, one can but consider this ridge 
as forming the outline (perhaps the inside of a stockade) of an 

1 Reprinted from the 8th Eeport of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, 1875. 
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ancient camp. Fragments of pottery, with bones of deer and 
other animals, were collected. 

Numerous stone implements of various kinds, found about 
Charlestown, Indiana, were secured. Several of these were kindly 
given me by Mr. F. M. Runyan, of Charlestown. 

A collection of stone implements was made at Grayson Springs, 
Kentucky, and vicinity. One very interesting moundbuilder's im- 
plement of the class generally known as "plumb-bobs," and made 
of magnetic iron, beautifully polished, was given to me by Mr. 
Chas. J, Adams of Grayson, though it was said to have been found 
"in a coal mine" on Green River. To Mr. Adams I am also 
indebted for several other stone implements from various localities. 

The most important exploration in Grayson County, Kentucky, 
was that of the Rock Shelter near Grayson Springs. This was 
an overhanging ledge of rock, and on the shelves of rock and in 
the soil below them, were found several bones of animals, as 
well as a few flints, fragments of pottery, charcoal, etc., and 
two mortar holes were noticed cut in the solid rock. A large 
number of bones from this place are interesting in showing the 
manner in which they have been gnawed by rodents. 

Several caves in the vicinity of the Mammoth Cave were ex- 
plored, and important results obtained. So little is known of 
the use of caves in the United States, either for purposes of 
burial or as habitations, that every opportunity was taken for 
their exploration. 

Sanders' Cave in Barren County, Haunted Cave in Edmonson 
County, and a dry (unnamed) Cave in Hart Countj', are probably 
to be classed only as burial caves. Of these, Haunted and the 
dry Caves had been much disturbed, and many human bones had 
been carried away by the residents in the vicinity. Haunted Cave 
had also received attention from other members of the Kentucky 
State Geological Survey, earlier in the year ; still a number of 
human bones and two crania were obtained from these two 
caves in which the bodies had been buried with care. In Sanders' 
Cave (owing to its difficult entrance this cave has seldom been 
visited) many skeletons are to be found, but the cave has re- 
ceived the washings of a farm, and its filthy and wet condition 
renders investigation rather unpleasant, and the bones hard to se- 
cure in a perfect state. In this cave the bodies seem to have been 
placed at one time, and from two stone arrowheads, found among 
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the ribs of one of the skeletons obtained, there is some ground 
for the belief that it may have been the burial place of the victims 
of a battle on this "dark and bloody ground." Further study 
of the crania, however, will be necessary . in order to determine 
the race to which they belong. Several crania, anumber of other 
parts of human skeletons, and numerous bones of animals were 
obtained from this cave. The crania are all of the same char- 
acter, having quite flat frontal bones and a deep depression just 
back of the coronal suture, and they are quite different from those 
of the dry caves, which are high and full in the frontal region. 
The tibiae in both lots show various degrees of flattening. 

That some of the caves were used as places of, at least, 
temporary residence, was conclusively shown by my exploration 
of Salt Cave, which proves important in revealing a new phase 
in American archaeology. This cave, in many respects, ap- 
proaches the Mammoth Cave in the size of its avenues and 
chambers. Throughout one of the principal avenues, for several 
miles, were to be traced the ancient fire-places both for hearths 
and lights. For the latter purpose, small piles of stones were 
made with a hole in the centre of the pile to receive the bundle 
of dried fagots perhaps smeared with grease. Bundles of these 
fagots, tied up with twisted bark, were found in several places 
in the cave ; and canereeds, probably the remains of ancient 
torches of the same character with those found in the Mammoth, 
Short, and Grand Avenue Caves, were also very abundant. 

The most important discovery in this cave, however, was made 
in a small chamber, about three miles from the entrance, first 
noticed bj r my guides, Messrs. Cutlip and Lee. On the dry soil 
of the floor were to be seen the imprints of the sandalled feet 
of the former race who had inhabited the cave, while a large 
number of cast off sandals were found, neatly made of finely 
braided and twisted leaves of rushes. 

A number of other articles were collected here, and were as fol- 
lows : a small bunch of the inner bark of some tree, evidently pre- 
pared for use in the manufacture of an article of dress ; several 
small lots of bark not quite so fine as that composing the bunch ; 
a piece of finely woven cloth of bark, over a foot square, showing 
black stripes across it where it had been dyed, and also specially 
interesting in exhibiting the care which had been taken in darn- 
ing, or mending a portion of it; a small piece of finely made 
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fringe or tassel discovered in one of the places where the earth 
had been disturbed ; several fragments of large gourds; and two 
perfect flint arrowheads. Human excrements of great age and 
showing peculiar habits of life were noticed in numbers ; and in 
several places the soil looked as if burials had been made and the 
bodies afterwards removed. No human bones were discovered, 
and the only remnants of articles that we noted indicating any 
kind of food were a few very much decayed shells of river 
muscles. A piece of shell of a Unio with a hole bored through it 
was also found. It is needless to add that everything in this 
interesting collection which it was possible to bring away was se- 
cured, though exposure to the outside air is very detrimental to 
specimens of vegetable substance so long preserved by the pecu- 
liar atmosphere of the cave, and it was only by thoroughly soaking 
the sandals, cloth, etc., in thin glue and mounting them between 
glass that I have succeeded in preserving them. 

The braided sandals and woven cloth, together with the large 
gourds which were probably cultivated, and the absence of the 
bones of any animals used for food, are perhaps indications of 
an agricultural people dependent on their fields, rather than of a 
hunting nomadic race. In connection with these cave explora- 
tions I may add that I had the opportunity of obtaining the 
true history of the so-called " American Mummy " which was 
said to have been found in the Mammoth Cave about the year 
1813, and about which so much was written soon after that time. 
The body was found in Short Cave, about eight miles from the 
Mammoth Cave, and 1 examined the spot from which it was taken. 
Since my return I haA^e examined this most important relic, which 
is now in the collection of the American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester. 1 A careful comparison of the fabrics and articles 
found in Short Cave with those collected in Salt Cave conclu- 
sively proves their identity, and thus throws some light upon the 
race that made use of the caves for burial places, and gives us the 
means for the association of the osteological character of the race 
as determined • from this body with articles found in Salt Cave; 
while from several peculiar conditions of flie burial in Short Cave, 
hints bearing on the great antiquity of the race are given. 

. 1 For a detailed account of the cave burials and a more extended presentation of 
the present paper, see Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. 
xyii, p. 314. 
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A large group of mounds was visited at Pageville, Munroe 
County, Kentucky. This group consisted of two mounds of about 
one hundred feet in diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
and a number of smaller mounds about fifty feet in diameter and 
from three to five feet high. The group lies between Barren 
River and Peter's Creek, on the homestead of Gen. Joseph H. 
Lewis, who accompanied me to the spot. A large number of 
stone implements, undoubtedly made by the moundbuilders, have 
been found about these mounds, which are now mostly covered 
by corn-fields. I collected fragments of pottery on the surface. 
One of the small mounds was opened, but it only showed that a 
long continued fire* had been kept on its top, burning the clay to 
the depth of several inches. A hole was then dug to the bottom, 
in the centre of one of the large mounds, 3'et nothing that could 
be considered as an undoubted relic of the moundbuilders was 
found. About three feet from the surface a human skeleton was 
taken out, though it was pi-obably an intrusive burial by a later 
race than the one making the mound. 

About one-eighth of a mile to the south of these mounds, on 
the brow of a hill, were found a number of graves of a peculiar 
character. Many of these graves have been ploughed over, and 
the human bones from them whiten the field for half an acre in 
extent. Two of the graves, however, had not been disturbed, at 
least below the surface, as their walls had been made of slabs of 
limestone of such size as to prevent the plough from passing over 
the spot. These graves were nearly circular, between four and 
five feet in diameter and about three deep. One was cai-efully 
opened and its contents taken out. These consisted of portions 
of fifteen human skeletons and a fragment of pottery. The bones 
and teeth showed that the bodies buried were those of persons of 
various ages, from three children, who had not lost their first set of 
teeth, to one person of old age. The grave had been formed by 
digging a hole nearly circular and about three feet in depth. 
Slabs of limestone, about three feet long and from one foot to two 
feet wide, brought from some distance, had then been placed on 
end around the hole, and the bottom had been carefully covered 
with thin shale brought from the creek a quarter of a mile away. 
The bodies of the adults had evidently been arranged in a sitting 
posture against the upright slabs and all at one time. Onty frag- 
ments of the skeletons of the three children were found and the 
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position in which they had been buried could not be determined. 
The earth had been thrown over all and a few small flat stones 
placed above. The fragment of pottery found was near the 
surface and may indicate that vessels, and perhaps other arti- 
cles, had been placed on the surface over the grave, and not buried 
■with the bodies, as is more commonly the case. 

This class of graves is unlike anything heretofore described, 
so far as I am now aware, and while it is quite different from 
anything of which we know among the Indian tribes, it is equally 
distinct from the burial customs of the moundbuilders so far as 
at present known. The close proximity of the group of mounds, 
the extreme care and labor with which the gra'ves had been made, 
their large number at this place (nearly thirty could be traced, 
and a very large number must have been entirely destroyed by 
cultivation of the land over them), and the fact that a number 
of bodies of various ages were enclosed at the same time in one 
grave, give occasion for much speculation. 

Seven of the crania from this grave were obtained in such con- 
dition as to permit of their comparatively perfect restoration, and 
all the bones found in the grave were brought home, though they 
were in the last stages of decay, and it was necessary to saturate 
all with glue in order to preserve them in their present condition. 

The several crania obtained from this grave vary somewhat in 
shape, yet they are, in general, remarkable for their shortness and 
great parietal width. They all show an occipital flattening which 
in one skull is very marked. A study of these crania has not been 
made, but while they resemble the short and high skulls of the 
moundbuilders, they seem to have some peculiarities not noticed 
in the few mound skulls I have examined. The long bones of the 
skeletons indicate a race of ordinary height, though the massive- 
ness of the bones is, perhaps, above the average. The tibiae are 
all decidedly flattened, and the femora are, perhaps, slightly more 
curved than is usual. But on all these points further study is 
necessary. 



